Chapter 1 
Introduction 



1.1 Classification 

This book is a grammatical description of Meithei, a Tibeto-Burman language. 
There are about 250 Tibeto-Burman languages, with approximately 56 million 
speakers living in China, India, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, Myanmar (formerly 
Burma), Laos, Thailand and Vietnam (Matisoff 1991b: 478-479). In his 
Introduction to Sino-Tibetan, Shafer (1966/1967) presented an internal sub- 
grouping of Tibeto-Burman languages. However, Matisoff (1991b: 473) has 
pointed out that the amount and quality of data available to Shafer did not 
justify his groupings. In the influential work Sino-Tibetan: A Conspectus 
(Benedict 1972), which relates Chinese to Tibeto-Burman, the exact relation- 
ship of Tibeto-Burman languages to each other is said to be too complex to 
define with traditional methods and is left open. To date, Sino-Tibetan his- 
torical linguists operate with a "working hypothesis" of language relationships 
within Tibeto-Burman. MatisofFs (1991b) heuristic model consists of seven 
groups: 

Group Approximate location 

Kamarupan Northeast India, Western Myanmar 

Himalayish Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim 

Qiangic Sichuan 

Kachinic Sichuan, Yunnan, Myanmar, Thailand, Laos, Vietnam 

Lolo-Burmese Northern Myanmar, Thailand, Yunnan 

Baic Yunnan 

Karenic Burma and Thailand 

Meithei falls in the geographically determined group Kamarupan (from the 
Sanskrit word Kdmarupa for Assam). Traditionally, the subgroups postulated 
for this area are Kuki-Chin-Naga, Abor-Miri-Dafla and Bodo-Garo. Earlier 
classifications put Meithei in a Kuki-Chin (Grierson 1903-1928) or Kuki-Chin- 
Naga sub-group (Voegelin and Voegelin 1965: 17). However, it has generally 
been recognized that the Mikir, Mru and Meithei languages do not fit readily 
into this or other sub-groups of the area. Although DeLancey (1987: 800) 
postulates a distinct Mikir-Meithei sub-branch, I remain agnostic, pending the 
collection of more data on other languages in the group, on the exact position 
of Meithei within Kamarupan. 
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On the one hand, Meithei shares many features with Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages such as tone, widespread stem homophony, agglutinative verb morpho- 
logy, verb derivational suffixes originating from the semantic bleaching of verbs, 
duplication or elaboration (see Chapter 8), evidentiality and emotional atti- 
tudes signalled through sentence final particles, aspect rather than tense mark- 
ing, lack of gender marking, verb final word order and the lack of grammatical 
relations such as "subject" and "object" (DeLancey 1987, Matisoff 1991b). On 
the other hand, Meithei is atypical for the Kamarupan group in some signif- 
icant ways. It lacks pronominal marking on the verb, which is considered an 
original Tibeto-Burman trait (Bauman 1975, DeLancey 1989b),^ and it lacks 
numeral classifiers. Also, due to extensive cultural contact with Indo-Aryan 
languages, in particular Bengali and Sanskrit, and in recent times Assamese 
and Hindi, Meithei contains a large number of borrowed lexical items and 
some non-Tibeto-Burman constructions such as the use of question words as 
heads of relative clauses. 

Meithei is known by different names. The loconym Manipuri, a term derived 
on analogy with other place names in India such as Kanpur where -pur is of 
Sanskrit origin meaning 'state, place', is used by the Indian government and 
non-Meithei Indian scholars. Folk etymologies for Manipur originate from my- 
thology: a snake god Vasuki is said to have thrown out a shining diamond (or 
mani, the Sanskrit word for jewel) from its head which filled the land with 
natural beauty or jewels. Government-run institutions in Manipur use this 
name; for example, Manipur Language Department and All India Radio News in 
Manipuri, On ideological grounds many Meithei speakers prefer to use the 
glossonym Meitheiron which contains Ion 'language' (N. Promodini Devi 1989a). 
In the linguistic literature written by western scholars, the term Meithei (some- 
times spelled Meitei) is used. Meithei scholars seem to make a distinction 
between whether they are writing in Meithei (when they tend to use the term 
Meitheiron) or in English (when they use Meithei). The term Meithei itself 
may be a compound of mi 'man' and they- 'separate' (Hodson 1908: 10). 
Sohini Ray (p.c.) has pointed out that a current term in use by Meithei 
"revivalists", those who wish to assert Meithei religious, cultural and political 
autonomy from India, is Meetei. The origin of this term and its pronunciation 
are yet unclear to me. 

I have adopted the practice of using the term Meithei to refer to the lan- 
guage of the Meithei since this is what speakers prefer. Also, this avoids con- 
fusing the Tibeto-Burman language spoken in Manipur with Bishnupriya Mani- 
puri which is an Indo-Aryan language that was spoken in Manipur between the 
13th and 19th century. In the early 1800s Bishnupriya speakers migrated from 
Manipur to neighboring Assam, Tripura and Sylhet. Due to the long period of 
contact with it, Bishnupriya Manipuri has borrowed many words and some 
suffixes from Meithei (Sinha 1974, 1986). 
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Meithei is spoken predominantly in Manipur State. Smaller populations of 
speakers fled Manipur, due to either internal wars or wars with Myahmar, to 
neighboring Assam (Sylhet, Sibsagar and Silchar), Bangladesh (Dacca and 
Mymensingh) and the hills of Tripura. Meitheis can also be found in Myanmar 
where they were taken as captives in 1819 during invasions by the Meitheis of 
Myanmar. Manipur is bordered by Myanmar to the East, Mizoram to the 
South, Nagaland to the North, and Assam to the West and Northwest. 

The state consists of 22,356 square kilometers, 1813 kilometers of which are 
level country approximately 750 meters above sea level. This level area is 
populated mainly by the Meithei and 120,000 Muslims who are the progeny of 
the intermarriage of Muslim traders and laborers with Meithei women. It is 
possible that the original population of Muslims were prisoners of war taken by 
the Meitheis from Cachar (Hodson 1908). 

The 20,543 square kilometers of hill territory are populated by about 500,000 
people belonging to Naga (Angami, Kabui (called Rongmei in Manipur), 
Kacha, Lamgang, Mao, Maram, Maring, Tangkhul) and Kuki-Chin (Mizo 
(Lushai), Hmar, Koireng, Kom, Rahe, Simte, Thadou, Zou) tribes. Other 
tribes which live in the state are listed as Old Kuki tribes because their lan- 
guages have resemblances to both Naga and Kuki-Chin groups (Aimol, Anal, 
Chote, Koirao, Tarao, Monsang, Moyon, Paite, Vaiphei). The Chiru and 
Gangte tribes also live in Manipur.^ 

According to the Encyclopedia Britannica, Book of the Year 1993 (1994: 
780), there are 1,180,000 native speakers of Meithei, although the number of 
actual speakers is higher since Meithei is used as a lingua franca in the state 
and is spoken by about 60% of the state population (Sen 1992: 23). As of 
1981, when the last national census was taken, 41% of the total population in 
Manipur was literate. English and Meithei are the state languages. Meithei 
speakers are for the most part monolingual, but many can understand Hindi 
and English through constant exposure to the Hindi and English news and 
entertainment media. Educated speakers (those who have the equivalent of a 
high school education) have at least a marginal competency in English. 

Manipur is divided into 8 districts: Imphal, Bishnupur, Thoubal, Ukhrul, 
Senapati, Tamenglong, Churachandpur and Chandel. The state capital is Im- 
phal city, in the district of the same name. 

The hill ranges run mostly north to south and are connected by spurs and 
ridges that run from west to east. The Naga hills are to the north, the Mani- 
i)ur hills begin at the eastern border with Myanmar, the Lushai and Chin hills 
itis to the south. The highest hills are in the northeast with the highest point, 
Wm^Ho Phung, reaching about 3000 meters (9,843 feet). 
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The most important river in the state is the Imphal, which flows from the 
north through the plains for about 130 kilometers to eventually join the 
Chindwin river of Myanmar, a tributary of the Irrawady river. The other sig- 
nificant rivers are the Iril (96 kilometers long) and the Thoubal (88 kilometers 
long). Both meet the Imphal river south of Imphal city. 

Manipur is known for its many natural lakes, especially Loktak lake, the 
biggest fresh water lake in eastern India which in the rainy season covers about 
100 square kilometers and in the dry season about 64 square kilometers. The 
monsoon is from May to September and the average rainfall in the state is 
2077.7 millimeters. 

The Manipuri hills are covered with evergreen forests which are being gra- 
dually reduced in size due to slash-and-burn agriculture: there were 15,090 
square kilometers of forest area in 1975, which had been reduced to about 
13,572 square kilometers by 1982 (Sen 1992: 8). 

Manipur flora include bamboo, cane, cotton, lotus (including a famed variety 
with 108 petals), rhododendron bushes, and water lilies. More than 100 variet- 
ies of orchids are grown and exhibited at an orchid park in Khongampat on the 
outskirts of Imphal. Fauna includes leopard, bear, wolf and various species of 
deer (including the rare brow-antlered Thamin deer), snakes and (edible) 
frogs. The elephant was common before the time of the British. 

The main crop of the state is rice and rice cultivation is a traditional occupa- 
tion for Meitheis. Although some farmers are adopting modem cultivation 
methods, most still use buffaloes yoked to wooden ploughs to till soil. The 
biggest industry in the state is handloom textiles. Lower-caste families living in 
the plains practice mulberry rearing to produce raw silk that is used by the 
handloom industry. Fishing comprises 2% of the state's income. A wide array 
of indigenous fishing gear, such as weirs, bamboo and cane baskets, spears and 
nets can be seen in use around the Loktak area and even within Imphal city 
limits. Other industries are cultivation of sugarcane, pear, apple, pineapple, 
banana, guava, peach, cabbage, pumpkin, chilies, potato, and sweet potato. 
Tobacco and betel leaves are grown in abundance. Teak and rubber trees are 
found in the hills. 

There is an airport in Imphal with flights to Calcutta, Assam and New Delhi. 
There is no railway in Manipur; only two main roads. Highways 39 and 53, 
connect the state to the rest of India. Transportation on these roads is not 
always feasible due to landslides, and transport of goods in and out of Manipur 
is often delayed. Imphal is connected to the other state districts by smaller 
highways which can safely be travelled by jeep but not by car. Non-citizens 
may enter the state only by permission of the Union Ministry of Home Affairs 
in New Delhi. Indian citizens who visit Manipur through Nagaland must also 
seek a permit 
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A sizeable proportion of the population lives below the poverty line. In 
1979-1980, the average per capita income in India was 1379 rupees, while for 
the same time period it was 822 rupees in Manipur (Ahluwalia and Ahluwalia 
1984: 87). In 1982, out of 1,949 villages only 322 were electrified. Drinking 
water is scarce in most rural areas and in some urban areas as well. 
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